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The Lynching at Maryville, Missouri 


form, 
nized On January 12, Raymond Gunn, a Negro, was burned 
to death by a mob at Maryville, Missouri. He was 
rs has § chained to the roof of a schoolhouse which was saturated 
f this] with gasolene and fired by leaders of the mob. The build- 
imber fing was surrounded by a crowd estimated at over two 
inable f thousand people—men, women and children. The Negro 
r this} had been taken from the sheriff of Nodaway County on 
visory § the day he was to stand trial on the charge of assault and 
novel § murder of Velma Colter, 19-year-old school teacher, 
uisand § December 16, 1930. It is reported that several hundred 
oppo: persons were about the courthouse when the men without 
: situ: disguise seized the prisoner. A National Guard battery 
had been mobilized on order of the Adjutant General of 
ty pa) the state and was in a nearby armory ready to act upon 
pinion fF request of the sheriff. Gunn had been previously con- 
justice f) victed of an assault on a woman and had served a prison 
n who term for it. He had, however, been pronounced mentally 
office defective. 

At the request of the Commission on Race Relations 
of the Federal Council of Churches, Dr. Gilbert S. Cox, 
minister of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
Bend, Ind., who held a pastorate for several years at 
Maryville, went there as a representative of the Commis- 
sion, and made an investigation. Dr. Cox has been active 
i interracial work for a number of years during pastor- 
ates at Columbus, Ohio, Chicago, IIl., and South Bend. 

Commission and INFORMATION SERVICE are indebted 
to Dr. Cox for the following account of the lynching, the 
aircumstances leading up to it and subsequent events. 

An attempt to report the facts leading up to and fol- 
lowing the burning alive of Raymond Gunn by the mob 
at Maryville brings a terrifying sense of the weak founda- 
ton upon which our modern social structure seems to rest. 

t similar conditions, and far worse, exist in many 
communities would be quickly acknowledged by any un- 
biased observer. But our object is not to make either 
sneralizations or comparisons, but to state at least some 
of the facts as nearly as possible as they are and were. 

aryville was settled largely by northern and eastern 
Pople. In normal times it is a very prosperous com- 
munity, a commercial, agricultural, and stock-raising cen- 
tet. Some of the most famous breeds of horses, hogs and 
ttle in the world are found here. The Maryville Acad- 
__ fy was founded almost as soon as the town was estab- 
line we el. This was absorbed by the Northwest Missouri 
late Teacher’s College. In this city of five thousand, 
ph, rE “te are from seven hundred to one thousand students 
and a fine faculty group. There are five white and one 
_ Protestant and two Catholic churches, all fairly 
“tong and working together with more than usual har- 
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mony. The Maryville public schools, the library, the lec- 
tures and music programs supported by the town and 
college sustain a culture far above that of the average 
community. 

What recently happened here seemed impossible, but 
it was neither so sudden nor so unexpected as it appears 
on the surface. These are some of the more remote influ- 
ences which made it possible: 

(a) Although the churches of Maryville have had large 
memberships and good attendance, there has been a polite 
but stubborn opposition to the ethical demands of religion. 
Men of strong character, intelligence, and wide influence 
have held the churches at arm’s length. The result has 
been a certain futility and irrelevance in much that has 
made up the religious concern of the churches. This has 
encouraged an unrebuked resort to very sharp business 
and political practices. Moral idealism has never been 
vigorous. 

(b) The community is only one generation removed 
from a pioneer society, and since it is somewhat isolated 
there is a hangover of those rugged methods of justice 
that have on other occasions attempted to ignore the proc- 
esses of law. There was scarcely any thought in the com- 
munity that it was wrong to set aside the law and to do 
as the crowd pleased with a prisoner. This was reflected 
in an editorial of a neighboring paper which said, “The 
coolness, the business-like manner in which the lynching 
was performed was a credit instead of a stain to the Mary- 
ville people.” 

(c) There was also the age-old race prejudice. One 
of the nearby papers averred that it was so bad that the 
sale of Pepsodent had rapidly decreased (due to the Amos 
’n’ Andy dialect program over the radio). The whole 
Negro population numbered only eighty-eight. The feel- 
ing ran so strong that members of the Negro group per- 
suaded twenty of their number to leave the city for the 
sake of peace. The threat was made to burn all of their 
homes. One college student working part-time in the 
county court house wrote to the local paper, “The Negro 
is a citizen of the United States and should be treated as 
such. Let us not be guided by blind and unreasoning 
prejudice. Let us accord the black man all the justice 
that is due him from a liberty-loving people.” For this 
statement he was dismissed from his position by one of 
the county officers. Since the lynching, many citizens 
have been asked to discharge all Negro employes, even 
those in domestic service. 

(d) There was also the economic depression which has 
created a spirit of restlessness and rebellion. In 1926 one 
of the four banks closed, then two banks in a town close 
by where some leading citizens in the community were 
criminally involved. Then followed the failure of two of 
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the largest and oldest Maryville mercantile establishments. 
This year one of the largest banks of the state closed its 
doors. Citizens of every class lost heavily, and there 
seetned to be no recourse. Everyone felt that something 
was wrong which the law failed to right. The value of 
farm land nearby has decreased one-third to one-half in 
nine successive years of deflation. Crop prices go con- 
tinuously lower, and taxes are higher. Families who have 
been prosperous for two generations are bankrupt. Peo- 
ple are desperate at the thought of this condition. Hope- 
lessness, resentment and suspicion are the prevailing 
moods. On the day of the lynching handbills were passed 
among the crowd recounting their unjust losses in the 
recent bank failure. 

(e) The lack of moral leadership. During this time of 
depression the church has also suffered a loss. In nine 
years four of the five churches have had four pastors each. 
Church attendance, moral earnestness and religious lead- 
ership have been on the wane. Pastors’ salaries have been 
cut, one as much as nine hundred dollars. The possibility 
of this atrocity and definite plans for its perpetration were 
known and openly discussed during the weeks intervening 
between the crime and the lynching. Yet, there was no 
sermon preached and no word of caution spoken by any 
minister in the city or by any church officer outside the 
city. There were many in the city who knew or feared 
what might happen, but no one furnished leadership for 
this group. 

Among the more immediate causes of the lynching 
were: 

(a) The provocation: The deed itself was that of a 
maniac, a brutal butchery of a helpless girl. Until an 
arrest was made, every one in the community lived in 
mortal dread that the deed might be repeated. That Ray- 
mond Gunn was guilty was established beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, and that independently of his confession. 
When it was disclosed who had committed the crime, the 
people were further enraged, as many knew of his for- 
mer assault and attempted ones. The determination to 
rid the community of such a person spread like fire. This 
one thought became an obsession. A mob made one at- 
tempt at St. Joseph, Mo., to secure the prisoner, but the 
plan was easily frustrated by the officers of that city. As 
the day for the trial came on, elements of revenge en- 
tered the picture. This was especially true with reference 
to many women of the community who called not for jus- 
tice but for blood. This attitude played no little part in 
the tragedy. 

(b) There was loss of confidence in the processes of 
the law. The Negro, five years before, had committed 
an assault and had escaped with a light prison term. The 
crowd were determined that it should not be again. This 
attitude is reflected in an editorial from the Higbee, Mis- 
souri News, “Patience has ceased to be a virtue so far as 
the people of Nodaway County are concerned and our 
hats are off to them for making sure that Gunn would 
never commit another crime, and for putting him where 
a soft-headed governor could neither pardon nor parole 
him.” The Milan Standard echoed the same sentiment, 
“Tf the law of the land had done its duty the first time 
and let him swing from the end of a rope, he would not 
have been here to have committed the second offense. . . . 
Justice is too slow in this country for offenses of this 
kind... . The Negro got his just deserts.” 

(c) There was the fatal and foolish strategy of the 
officers of the law, especially the judge and the sheriff. 
That the sheriff yielded to the wishes of the community 

is evidenced by his stout public denial that he had in any 


way suggested that the hearing be held elsewhere than in 
Maryville. That he tried to protect the prisoner is equal- 
ly certain, and up to the time of this last appearance he 
had made great sacrifice to keep Gunn away from the 


crowd, a thing which in itself added considerably to the yo 
excitement. That he was deceived is not to be doubted. Bent” ; 
But on the afternoon before that fatal morning, he was fbomen 
called in by the assistant prosecuting attorney and the ive on 
Adjutant General and told what was planned and that fine ( 


there was a guard at his disposal. The judge was fully 
informed before he came to Maryville what to expect and 
told that he ought to cooperate to keep this threat from 
being carried out. Neither officer heeded the wagning, 
Both put themselves and the community in just th¥posi- 
tion where nothing else than what eventuated could have 
happened. They allowed the court-house, the yard, the 
streets to be jammed with people known to be armed and 
in a bad humor. The only protection was a promise not 
to lynch and that was easily broken. 

There was almost universal sanction of the plan be- 
fore it was carried out and of the deed after it was done, 
The leadership was furnished by people outside Mary- 
ville, but those who watched the crowd gather and who 
were near the scene report that at least one-third of those 
participating were residents of Maryville and community, 
If those who were guilty of this bit of barbarism had not 
been sure of popular support, it probably would not have 
occurred. They expected and received widespread ap- 
proval. 
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There 
The scene itself was one of the most remarkable ever Bich, wh 
witnessed. The long march of over an hour from the fiip-nothi 


courthouse to the school house gave opportunity for the 
information to spread through the country and for peo- 
ple to come from a radius of forty miles. These added 
to the others made a crowd of thousands who watched 
while the flames destroyed the little school house and the 
victim of their vengeance. Men, women, children—farm- 
ers, students, townspeople—gazed on an unforgettable 
scene. One mother was seen to hold up a little tot and 
say, “Look, honey.” The furniture, including much of 
the piano and unburned timbers, and even the remnants 
of the charred body were carried away as souvenirs. A 
news item in a neighboring town reports that mothers had 
asked the doctors if there was danger to the school chil- 
dren from infection from handling pieces of bones and 
flesh of the Negro. 

Not until articles in newspapers from other commun- 
ties began to appraise the deed as appalling did it seem 
to dawn upon this bewildered community what it had 
done. Then fear turned to bitterness over the criticism. 
Petitions were circulated trying to induce people to boy- 
cott the local daily and the Kansas City Star for theit 
critical attitude. 

On Saturday evening two auto-loads of Negroes started 
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to Maryville to secure some of the Gunn family’s cloth the 
ing. Some one sent word that they were coming fot lly ‘i 
revenge. Hundreds of citizens armed with every mar § iS 
ner of weapon from guns to corn knives patrolled the F°* 
streets until one o’clock at night. J) I 

Even after the lynching, when many began to realiat T hh 
the enormity of the deed, only one minister made met eT St 
tion of the affair in the pulpit; the other four ministers ji™un 
agreed to keep silent. On account of a request by the FF enfo 
Negro minister, one of the other ministers stated that (d) I 
was asked to say that the Maryville Negroes wanted peat wing ¢ 
and good-will and that “perhaps some other time I ma) Bence 
speak upon this, but I think that now we need to quict Break dc 


our minds and turn our thoughts to making our lives ™ ff (e) 7 
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best we can and doing what God would want us to do.” 
This minister preached on Christians giving evidence of 


€ Bite grace of God in their daily living, and illustrated it 
€ Phy the story of the conversion of a drunkard. 

e Another minister preached on the “Eleventh Command- 
1, ment” and said among other things: ‘There are men and 
S Byomen today who claim to be Christians but refuse to 
© sive one penny to help spread the missionary tidings and 
at Boake Christians. We need more of the kind of love that 
ly Byill help in work across the seas to bring Christ to those 
1d Byho do not know.” Another preached on “persecutions,” 
mM Busing as illustrations the persecutions of Paul and of 
& Meus who “opposed the gamblers in the Temple.” The 
si- fine pertinent remark was made by a minister who had 
ve Bien in the community only a few weeks, but who re- 
he [iuwed to participate in a conspiracy of silence. On the 
nd BSunday following the lynching a petition to close a pool 
10t Biull was presented in some of the churches. 

Such a lynching can hardly have a fair investigation, 
be- ror can we expect the law to be adequately enforced un- 
ne, [ii the responsibility is allocated to some group less influ- 
ty- Bened by local pride and prejudice than are the state offi- 
vho firs and representatives. The prosecuting attorney shields 
ose his inactivity by the claim that he has “utmost confidence 
ity. [inthe self-control and good citizenship of the people of 
not §\odaway County and Maryville” and that he has “no 
ave Breason to believe that any persons in this county are re- 
ap- Byonsible for the incident of Monday morning.” 

There is no more hope from the state representative, 
ever Blob, who defends the action of the mob and upholds a 
the io-nothing policy with this statement: “The sturdy farm- 
the es of Nodaway County who looked upon that horrible 
peo- irene, held up their hands and made a solemn vow that 
ded tite or black, they would wreak vengeance upon the 
- _* of that horrible crime to the last drop of 
eri The Democrat News of Marshall, Missouri, in an edi- 
7 ural echoed the conviction that it was not even a state- 
an de affair: “After all, isn’t the Nodaway affair one that 
h o meerns only Nodaway people? Where do the residents 
“ if Saline and all the other counties of the state, through 
3. had presentatives in legislature, have any right to interfere 
such a purely local affair ?” 

a A motion to repudiate the crime was defeated in the 
; Mate legislature, and those who opposed the motion were 
if ported to have cheered. 
ail Dr. Cox concludes his report with the following rec- 
+ had mmendations : 
cist. (a) There ought to be a race-relations committee in 
» boy: w community where there are even a few Negroes. 
han dblems of schools, churches, playgrounds, recreation, 
| ialth, housing, crime, employment should be understood 
Na body of representative and interested citizens. 
cloth- (b) There should be some social agency responsible for 
ng fot r defective persons as Raymond Gunn who was men- 
diseased. Either medical or social agencies should 
led the Saved him and the community from such a disaster. 
(c) If the law now is such that the Governor cannot 
reali "agents in to provide for the security of prisoners 
e met Jer such circumstances, it should be changed. A local 
inisters /™Unity cannot always be depended upon to guarantee 
he FF* enforcement of the law. 


(d) If we continue much longer postponing trials, al- 
ming evasion through technicalities, giving wealth and 


lence its own way, the whole process of law will 
down, 


() Those who are wholly defiant of the law in such 
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cases as this must be held accountable, or we will not soon 
see an end of lynching. 


(f) The schools must teach the consequences of such 
acts and the churches must show by word and deed that 
such atrocities under any circumstances whatsoever con- 
stitute a betrayal of everything that can be called Chris- 
tian. 


Campaign for Unemployment Insurance 


The American Association for Labor Legislation, New 
York, is proposing an “American Plan for Unemployment 
Reserve Funds.” The association has presented a specific 
plan for the establishment of unemployment reserve funds 
in the draft of a bill issued for introduction in state legis- 
latures. The proposal, prepared after long study and nu- 
merous conferences, is designed (1) to tide workers over 
temporary periods of involuntary unemployment, and 
(2) to encourage employers to stabilize employment. As 
an American plan it is built out of two successful Ameri- 
can practices: first, the accepted sound business policy of 
setting up in prosperous years a reserve fund out of which 
dividends are paid when plants are idle, and second, work- 
men’s accident compensation laws which not only pro- 
vide on a scientific basis for the victims of industrial 
accidents but also furnish a stimulus to accident preven- 
tion. 


The bill requires all employers to set aside in reserve 
funds a small fixed percentage of the payroll in the same 
manner as under workmen’s accident compensation laws. 
From this fund, employes when involuntarily unem- 
ployed will receive a limited proportion of wages for a 
period limited to 13 weeks in a year. The administration 
of the plan is placed in the hands of employment stabili- 
zation boards with employment offices provided for each 
industry, under general supervision of the state. It is, 
of course, expected that some modifications of the basic 
draft will be made in the various states in order to fit 
the plan to local political machinery and to different sys- 
tems of state administration. 

The theory underlying the American Plan is that it is 
possible for industry by more efficient management to pre- 
vent unemployment to a great extent. Industry, to the 
extent to which it fails to provide regular employment, 
must be made responsible for compensating its reserves 
of labor during such periods of enforced idleness. The 
necessity for providing this security for the worker will 
stimulate more continuous consideration of methods of 
stabilizing employment just as accident compensation has 
furnished a constant stimulus to safety work. 


Widespread interest has been aroused throughout the 
country by the submission of a specific plan for unem- 
ployment reserve funds. A large number of conferences 
have been held in different states to consider the plan and 
to make arrangements for its presentation to state legis- 
latures now in session. Bills based on this American Plan 
have already been introduced in a number of state legis- 
latures and it is reported that the draft will be introduced 
in all of the most important industrial states by the mid- 
dle of February. 

This American Plan for state legislation is supple- 
mented by a federal bill, introduced in January by Sen- 
ator Robert F. Wagner, to encourage those industries and 
those states which first adopt a system of unemployment 
reserve funds. 

The Cleveland Committee for Unemployment Insur- 
ance is sponsoring a bill introduced in the Ohio legislature 
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modelled in general on the Ohio Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law. ‘The employer’s premium is flexible and de- 
pendent on his employment record—a high premium for a 
high rate of unemployment and vice versa. On the other 
hand the employe’s premium is fixed and it is expected 
that his payments will help to create a fund large enough 
to pay a maximum benefit of $18.75 a week (equal to the 
maximum under the Ohio Workmen’s Compensation 
Law) in contrast with the maximum of $10 a week under 
the bill sponsored by the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. It is expected that the Ohio employers will 
be less opposed to a measure which provides for contri- 
butions both by the employers and the employes. The 
state makes no direct contribution to the fund but it does 
bear the cost of administration which may range as high 
as eight per cent of expenditures. The Ohio bill is re- 
garded as more than a perfunctory gesture, for many 
have come to the realization that something more construc- 
tive must take the place of our present haphazard methods 
of dealing with unemployment. The sponsors of the bill 
include Harry McLaughlin, president of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor; Rev. Louis E. Wright, president of 
the Cleveland Federated Churches; Rabbi A. H. Silver; 
Mrs. Newton D. Baker; Mrs. D. E. Morgan, wife of the 
Cleveland City Manager; and various business and pro- 
fessional people and leaders of foreign groups. An active 
campaign will be carried on in support of the bill and it 
is hoped that Ohio will be the first state in the United 
States to pass an unemployment insurance act. 


Henry S. Dennison delivered a notable address on 
“Voluntary Unemployment Insurance” before the For- 
eign Policy Association in New York on January 3. De- 
scribing -he unemployment insurance plan of the Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass., he 
said: “Since 1921 the fund has been drawn upon to make 
up the pay of our permanent force of wage earners when- 
ever they had to be laid off for lack of work,—those with 
dependents getting approximately 80 per cent of normal 
rates, and those without dependents approximately 60 per 
cent of normal. We could not guarantee such payments 
for all time because we had no sufficient records of experi- 
ence to tell us what such a guarantee would involve, but 
payments were to continue as long as the fund lasted, 
and have continued, as a matter of fact, without any inter- 
ruption to date. 

“The effects of this scheme have been very striking. 
Undoubtedly it has afforded welcome relief to individuals 
and probably has held the purchasing power in our com- 
munity up somewhat higher than it would otherwise have 
been; and we are assured that it has added a good deal 
to that feeling of security and confidence without which 
employes suffer in spirit and in their working abilities as 
well. But even more valuable have been its effects in 
stiffening and refreshing the determination of every one 
who is connected with the management, from salesmen 
and department-heads to general manager, by careful 
planning and all possible foresight to make payments from 
the fund as little necessary as they can.” Since “no one 
in the management can gain anything directly in a finan- 
cial way” by saving this fund, it is evident that the pen- 
alty of payments has induced efforts toward prevention. 
Such effort, Mr. Dennison said, “is what makes us so 
strong in our belief that an unemployment fund,—how- 
ever much it may help the wage earners,—is likely to be 
of even greater value to the company itself.” 

Following the establishment of the fund which was 
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originally planned to cover only the trained staff, log, 
forced the company to consider some “cushioning py. 
ment” to those laid off permanently, for whom no perm, 
nent place could be found in the organization. This, \; 
Dennison said, “will especially tend to make us even mop 
careful when planning expansions, temporary or perny. 
nent,—that we do not fall into the error of unwise ove 
expansion, which is surely one strongly contributory cay 
of the alternating periods of prosperity and depression’ 

“T feel sure,” Mr. Dennison continued, “. . . that th 
reserving of funds out of profits or surplus during no. 
mal times for relief of unemployment is of definite valy 
for individual concerns and of still more for the who 
business structure. . . . And a little may go a long wy: 


in the Dennison Company, during the past ten years, th = 
payments have not averaged one-half of one per cent of 
the total payroll, and even over the worst ten months oj 
this year have not exceeded two per cent. Even sml 
sums may relieve great needs, and such sums may k 
withdrawn from years of business activity at an individu) T 
cost hardly to be felt, and yet at a very real advantage uj "P* 
society as a whole.” and 
Mr. Dennison believes that “the control which busines —s 
management can exert upon its merchandising policie 
can profoundly affect the situation by eliminating mud 
unnecessary exaggeration of the business cycle. Ther 
exists in active times a great pressure toward “the inva 
tion of methods and devices for increasing productior lac 
and a diminution of interest in inventions of produc f t 
“Now I believe absolutely,” said Mr. Dennison, “that tl rs 
human race can by and large for many years yet to com 41.) 
consume all it can produce. But it certainly will not & ing j 
so if production confines itself to lines already well estiogf 4... 
lished. It is and has been since the Renaissance the dew’ fo. 
opment of new goods and new services which has cg 41 
stantly built up consuming demand.” pitals 
And in conclusion, “We can be sure of one thin the «. 
anyhow,—that recurring depression is so nearly unanswtfh are g 
able an indictment against the present economic sche incre, 
of things,—epidemic unemployment is so bitter a soca tion 
plague,—that any cleaning up we don’t do for ourseltl show, 
will be attempted one way or another by society,—sil the a 
it must be done.” consui 
The 
Conference on Jews and Christians > 
The National Conference on Jews and Christians "§ 14. 
cently held several conferences in different cities on MM i, 1, 
tions between Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 
the addresses presented at these meetings are printed iif Wy, 
supplement to the Christian Century for January 21, ba pip 
ing the title “Human Relations.” Among the 
discussed are “Converting Our Emotions,” by | by rail 
Haynes Holmes; “When Virtues Are Vices,” by Ret alers : 
Niebuhr; “Can Prejudice Be Overcome?” by JUS hay. . 
Joseph M. Proskauer ; “For the Triumph of ni, 
by Newton D. Baker. 
of all 
Notes 
The Russell Sage Foundation Library (New York) § up agai 
lished in December, 1930, a bibliography of recent mat" ing ox. 
on unemployment which may be of considerable inlet (,,, 4. 
to many at this time. The material is listed in BUM ayo 
No. 104, price 10 cents. ‘in five 
A binder for Inrormation Service will be whiskey 
by this Department, price 25 cents. Please state Wi" than qo 


1930 or 1931 imprint is desired. 
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